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MATERIAL IN WOODWORK. 

BY E. T. LA.NBBR. 



IKE other conditions the selection 
of woods for'decorative uses shows 
an increasing universality of taste. 
With wide exploration of the 
past for styles of furniture this 
production becomes varied also on 
another basis to an extent never 
before seen. As is economically 
and artistically important the 
general needs in architectural 
decoration and furniture are 
found to be richly answered from 
the native American forests. 

An immense adaptation of 
this national growth with many 
different representatives — as un- 
foreshadowed to Colonial imagina- 
tion — follows gradual discovery in 
kinds and qualities, united with the desire for novelty now 
dominant. A rapid advance has been made in intelligence of the 
great practical value in connection, as well as in knowledge of, 
botanic character ; for this the public is most indebted to the 
formation of forestry collections, such chiefly as that brought 
together in the investigative work of the last census, but sub- 
sequently divided between institutions of this country and of 
Europe, and the more valuable one succeeding it deposited in 
the Museum of Natural History. 

Among species used in decoration none has advanced equally 
with oak in general esteem. This forms the material of floors, 
wainscottings and furniture of all kinds, in immensely increased 
proportion ; with mahogany and cherry it leads in commercial 
demand. It is manufactured in a dozen shades, among which 
black is preferred in many cases from its greater resemblance to 
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DECEMBER. 

A MONTHLY SERIES OF PANEL SKETCHES, BY F. L. PENET. 

the English variety. An objection is offered that when oak is 
finished black it loses its character, being no longer distinguish- 
able from black walnut or from other species not its own, and 
it is added that when oak is so stained it might as well be 
painted. The dark hue, being more in the antique style, has 



nevertheless many admirers, although light oak may be fre- 
quently adopted in the dining-room, as well as for chambers. 
It is generally finished by a substance being rubbed in which 
fills the pores and gives a darker appearance. Work in oak is 
also sometimes exposed to the action of ammonia in a closed 
room. In some eases a greenish color is sought in preference 
to brown. For bedrooms a novelty is produced by treating the 
wood with a white filler for the natural finish, with which are 
added several coats of pure varnish without any stains. After 
varnishing a final polish is given by the pumice stone and work 
by hand. For a dull finish the material after being varnished 
is rubbed down and oiled. 

In one style or another oak is almost everywhere introduced 
except in the drawing-room. A high effect is given this sort of 
woodwork by the addition of fine Berlin black wrought iron 
hinges very heavily made and seen in different uses as in cabi- 
nets or mantels. The decoration in carved work is also frequent- 
ly of extreme richness and elegance. In another variety of ma- 
terial the item of a mirror frame executed here for a house in 
Chicago costs for example $3,000 for the carving alone. 

The statement is made that mahogany has been going out 
a little for certain purposes, and that it has been so much used 
in barrooms and hotels as to kill it for private houses; it is 
further said that in many instances mahogany furniture has 
been enameled over in white. The case is not so found 
apparently by the majority of decorators. Very extensive use 
is made of mahogany in its different varieties, including the 
prima vera, as well as of rosewood. Cherry is much used for 
chamber furniture as well as oak. The ornamentation of 
mahogany combines fine brass hardware highly polished and 
of the finest quality. Mother-of-pearl is somewhat extensively 
used in inlaid forms of decoration ; in handsome specimens of 
rosewood furniture the material is combined richly in this 
manner with brass. The value of a cabinet inlaid with pearl 
and brass may be $2,300, $3,000 and upward. With all kinds of 
furniture is to be seen much beveled glass ; for the best styles 
this is manufactured in great perfection. 

The woods which are enameled in the French order include 
whitewood, cherry and maple. This light, airy style, which is 
also classical, is continued very generally in drawing-rooms, the 
white enameled furniture being adorned with rich gilt in 
elaborate forms. The hinges on articles like cabinets are 
extremely ornamental, being large and highly gilt and polished. 
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NEW decorative features in walls are now much sought after. 
The structural character of the wall renders it eminently 
adapted to a plastic decoration which bears the aspect of 
forming an integral portion of it, taking the place of mere sur- 
face concealment. Artistically treated irregular wall surfaces may 
be eminently pleasing. Whether the designs are in relief with 
rounded or sharp contours, or concave or otherwise depressed, 
they afford a delightful play of light and shade, and vary also 
the color effects, beyond the power of the most skillful palters 
when working on a flat surface. Some of the most charming 
wall effects in plastic material that we have witnessed are in 
figure reliefs on the spandrils of arched entrances and windows. 
There are few walls whieh do not possess spaces that may be 
artistically treated in modeled forms impressed on specially 
prepared material ; few whieh, if not papered, may not have 
their appearance enhanced by bas relief designs throughout, such 
as while imparting a sense of solidity, display skillful dispositions 
of forms, and this without apparent formality. For in the best 
mural decoration, when consisting of other than pictorial de- 
signs, geometric principles simply serve to secure pleasing symet- 
rical disposition without disclosing the precise plan by which 
pleasing effects are obtained, We have been led to make these 
remarks by the appearance of a new plastic material in the mar- 
ket which is greatly calculated to aid the decorator desirous of. 
thus emphasizng the constructive feature of walls, instead of using 
material foreign to their character. We refer to the material 
known as Linspar, which possesses qualities essential to good and 
satisfactory work. After being laid with the trowel it takes 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours to harden, thus affording 
time for treatment of the entire surface in the way of impres- 
sing the figures by molds or hand manipulations in sculptur- 
esque style. 

Moreover Linspar, admirable as it is, regarded from an artis- 
tic point of view, attains the hardness of terra cotta, and is 
capable of having a polish imparted to it equal to that given to 
papier maehg, a feature bearing on color decoration whieh all 
will appreciate. The pigments are not mixed with the material 
itself previous to laying on, such intermixing in all plastic mate- 
rial whatever resulting in a dry, wilted appearance of hues. The 
surface of the Linspar is admirably adaped for the work of the 
brush, allowing of the display alike of the most brilliant and 
delicate tones. Builders as well as architects will not fail to wel- 
come this important addition to their resources. 
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